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ABSTRACT  • 


■  The  concept  of  institutionalization,  which  concerns  the  process 
by  which  organizational  change  is  sustained,  is  examined.  Basic 
definitional  attributes  and  a  two-phase  model  of  institutionalization 
are  presented.  Then  factors  in  the  literature  which  affect  the 
degree  of  institutionalization  are  reviewed  and  related  to  the  model. 

Some  of  the  factors  include:  the  organization's  reward  system,  trans¬ 
mission  mechanisms,  group  forces,  diffusion  processes,  etc. 
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The  1970s  have  witnessed  a  rapid  proliferation  of  planned 
organizational  interventions  (Goodman  and  Lawler,  1977).  The  goals 
of  these  efforts  have  been  to  increase  productivity  for  the  organization 
and  to  improve  the  working  life  of  the  employee.  One  of  the  major 
Issues  in  these  interventions  is  whether  the  change  effort  can  be 
sustained  over  time.  The  focus  of  this  chapter  is  on  the  concept 
of  Institutionalization  which  concerns  the  process  by  which  changes 
in  social  systems  are  maintained  over  time. 

Institutionalization  is  one  of  the  critical  concepts  in  organizational 
change.  Failure  to  institutionalize  new  behaviors  clearly  detracts  from 
the  effectiveness  of  the  organizational  change.  Our  view  of  the 
organizational  literature  is  that  there  is  little  systematic 
conceptual  or  empirical  work  on  this  topic.  The  goal  of  this  chapter 
is  to  develop  a  theoretical  framework  and  to  identify  the  factors 
that  contribute  to  institutionalization.  Our  analysis  will  be  limited 
to  planned  organizational  change  where  the  focus  is  on  altering 
organizational  structure  (e.g. ,  role  relationships,  reward  systems, 
technology)  or  organizational  process  (e.g.,  conmuni cation,  decision 
making).  Interventions- primarily  oriented  to  changing  individual 
behavior  through  some  form  of  training  (e.g.,  sensitivity  training) 
are  excluded. 
k  Selective  Review 

Organizational  change  is  a  central  issue  in  organizational  theory. 
Unfortunately,  most  of  the  discussions  of  organizational  change  provide 
few  insights  into  the  theoretical  issues  or  the  processes  of  change. 


The  primary  mode  of  examining  organizational  change  has  been  to  outline 
general  phases  of  change,  describe  intervention  techniques,  or  review 
research  findings. 

The  work  by  Lewin  (1951)  and  Schein  (1969)  has  focused  on  the 
processes  of  unfreezing,  changing,  and  re freezing  from  a  psychological 
perspective.  This  conceptualization  is  useful  to  the  extent  that  it 
helps  to  organize  our  thinking  about  change  processes.  It  fails, 
however,  to  provide  much  insight  into  why  refreezing  or  institutionalization 
does  or  does  not  occur.  Still  another  approach  uses  gross  variable 
classifications  and  implies  causality  through  the  use  of  a  "flowchart" 
to  illustrate  their  framework  for  change  (Beer  and  Huse,  1972;  Friedlander 
and  Brown,  1974).  These  approaches  are  quite  general,  provide  little 
insight  into  critical  processes  such  as  institutionalization,  and 
rarely  generate  any  testable  hypotheses. 

The  organizational  change  literature  can  also  be  grouped  by  the 
intervention  techniques  discussed  by,  for  example,  Friedlander  and 
Brown  (1974)  and  Katz  and  Kahn  (1978).  While  this  approach  is 
instructive  in  delineating  alternative  techniques  for  change,  it  tells 
very  little  about  the  theoretical  issues  underlying  the  change  process. 

There  is  also  an  empirical  literature  of  organizational  change. 

One  possibility  is  that  a  theory  of  planned  organizational  change 
processes  might  be  developed  Inductively  from  these  empirical  studies. 
Unfortunately,  the  quality  of  these  studies  is  poor  (White  and  Mitchell, 
1978).  They  are  devoid  of  the  methodological  rigor  that  would  allow 
drawing  generalizations  about  change  processes. 
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The  studies  that  attempt  a  rigorous  assessment  of  the  effectiveness 
of  planned  organizational  change  tend  to  focus  only  on  short-term  results. 
The  problem  of  institutionalization  of  change  demands ,  however,  a 
longitudinal  assessment  of  the  change  effort  over  time.  In  the  few 
studies  of  institutionalization,  the  principal  focus  has  been  on  determining 
whether  the  change  has  persisted  rather  than  on  why  it  has  persisted 
(Miller,  1975;  Seashore  and  Bowers,  1978). 

Discussions  of  institutionalization  and  other  processes  of  change 
can  be  found  in  literatures  outside  the  area  of  planned  organizational 
change  (e.g. ,  Parsons,  1951;  Homans,  1961;  Berger  and  Luckman,  1966; 

Buckley,  1967;  Meyer  and  Rowan,  1978).  For  example,  the  functional  position 
(cf.  Parsons,  1951)  ties  persistence  of  social  structure  to  the 
functional  prerequisites  of  social  systems.  Homans  (1961)  uses  the 
concept  of  institutionalization  to  differentiate  transactions  based 
on  social  exchange  and  transactions  embedded  in  social  structure. 

Berger  and  Luckman  (1966) ,  working  from  an  ethnomethodological  position, 
conceptualize  institutionalized  acts  as  those  behaviors  that  acquire 
shared  meaning  through  a  process  of  reciprocal  typification. 
Institutionalized  acts  are  repeatable  by  any  member  of  the  social 
system  without  a  significant  change  in  the  meaning  of  those  acts 
for  others  in  the  social  system. 

While  these  efforts  provide  alternative  views  of  institutionalization, 
they  ere  developed  at  a  fairly  general  level,  they  do  not  identify  factors 
effecting  variation  in  levels  of  institutionalization,  they  do  not  focus  on 
the  process  of  institutionalization,  and  most  important,  the  level  of 
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explanation  is  not  easily  applicable  to  the  topic  of  planned  organizational 
change. 

Given  the  theoretical  significance  and  the  current  state  of  the 
literature,  the  first  step  will  be  to  develop  a  theoretical  framework 
that  can  be  used  to  organize  our  current  body  of  knowledge,  and  more 
importantly,  to  identify  the  direction  for  future  research.  We  begin 
with  a  definition  and  then  distinguish  institutionalization  frcm  other  » 

concepts  in  the  literature.  Second,  a  two-phase  model  of  institutionalization 
will  be  presented.  This  is  the  main  contribution  of  the  chapter.  Finally, 
we  use  the  conceptual  model  to  organize  the  factors  from  the  anpirical 
literature  that  affect  institutionalization. 

Basic  Definitions  and  Concepts 


Institutionalized  Act 

Our  conceptualization  of  institutionalization  focuses  on  specific 
behaviors  or  acts.  An  institutionalized  act  is  defined  as  a  behavior 
that  persists  over  time,  is  performed  by  two  or  more  individuals  in 
response  to  a  conmon  stimulus,  and  exists  as  a  social  fact.  Behavior 
as  a  social  fact  means  that  the  behavior  exists  external  to  any  individual, 
is  part  of  a  social  reality,  and  is  not  dependent  on  any  particular 
Individual.  An  institutionalized  act  is  then  a  social  construction 
transmitted  across  generations  of  organizational  members.  An 
institutionalized  act  is  also  a  behavior  performed  by  multiple  individuals 
given  a  conmon  stimulus.  The  act  is  not  only  a  social  construction 
but  also  occurs  in  a  social  context.  Individuals  in  the  social  context 
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have  knowledge  of  their  own  performance  of  the  target  behavior  and 
that  others  are  performing  the  same  behavior  for  a  similar  rationale. 
Lastly,  persistence,  an  important  characteristic  of  an  institutionalized 
act,  means  that  the  act  will  be  evoked  over  time. 

These  three  characteristics  —  persistence,  performance  by  multiple 
others .  and  its  existence  as  a  social  fact  —  are  the  defining 
characteristics  of  an  institutionalized  act. 

Institutionalized  acts  vary  in  degree.  That  is,  they  vary  in 
the  degree  to  which  they  are  accepted  as  a  social  fact,  are  performed 
by  multiple  others,  and  persist  over  a  long  time  period.  An  act  not 
highly  institutionalized  would  not  be  evoked  in  conmon  with  others 
exposed  to  a  common  stimulus,  would  not  be  exhibited  over  long  time 

periods,  and,  if  maintained,  would  probably  require  some  direct  form 
of  control.  That  is,  it  would  be  performed  in  response  to  some  direct 
reinforcement  mechanism  rather  than  being  embedded  in  social  reality. 

Two  major  concerns  of  this  chapter  are  the  definition  of  different 
levels  of  institutionalization  and  the  identification  of  the  causes 
of  different  levels  of  institutionalization. 

The  following  concepts  may  further  clarify  the  concept. 

1.  Institutionalization  as  an  act  or  process.  Our  primary 
definition  focuses  on  institutionalization  as  a  specific  act  or  behavior. 
The  concept  of  process  in  this  analysis  will  focus  on  the  dynamic 
mechanisms  which  influence  whether  a  behavior  will  persist,  be  performed 
by  multiple  individuals,  and  will  exist  as  a  social  fact.  Three  major 
processes  will  be  delineated  in  our  two-phase  model  of  institutionalization 


acquisition,  which  concerns  how  beliefs  about  the  new  work  behavior  are 
formed;  reward  allocation,  which  concerns  the  type  and  nature  of 
reinforcement  schedules  which  maintain  the  new  behavior;  and  transmission, 
which  concerns  the  mechanism  by  which  new  organizational  members  are 
socialized  into  the  new  work  behavior  (cf,  Zucker,  1977). 

2.  Institutionalization  as  an  organizational  or  individual 
phenomenon.  An  institutionalized  act  is  an  organizational  phenomenon  — 
a  social  construction  of  reality  that  exists  independent  of  any 
Individual.  While  the  emphasis  here  is  on  the  social  versus  the 
individual  level  of  behavior,  it  is  Impossible  to  conceptualize 
institutionalization  without  recognizing  the  individual  level  of 
analysis.  The  processes  of  acquisition,  reward  allocation,  and 
transmission  are  directed  at  individuals.  Further  note  that  the  focus 
here  is  on  the  behavior  of  individuals  in  social  organizations,  not  on 
social  institutions  (e.g. ,  educational,  religious,  economic)  per  se 
(Meyer  and  Rowan,  1978). 

3.  Institutionalization  and  motivation.  The  definition  of 
institutionalization  alludes  to  some  forces  which  evoke  and  sustain 
institutional  acts;  delineation  of  the  character  of  those  forces 
should  further  clarify  the  discussion  of  institutionalization. 

The  motivational  component  in  institutionalization  is  mediated 
by  the  process  of  reward  allocation.  There  are  four  principal  classes 
of  forces  that  affect  the  level  of  institutionalization.  First  is  the 
simple  allocation  of  external  rewards  or  punishments.  In  this  case,  the 
behavior  is  adopted  and  continued  in  order  to  receive  rewards  or  to  avoid 
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punishments.  It  is  the  contingency  between  the  behavior  and  allocated 

rewards  that  motivates  the  institionalized  act.  A  second  social 

influence  is  internalization.  In  this  case,  the  individual  adopts 

and  maintains  a  behavior  because  it  is  intrinsically  satisfying  and 

congruent  with  that  individual's  value  scheme.  That  is,  the  individual 

adopts  and  maintains  the  behavior  to  achieve  congruence  between  his 

behavior  and  his  value  system.  Identification  represents  a  third  class 

of  forces  (Kelman,  1958).  In  this  case,  the  individual  accepts  influence 

in  order  to  maintain  a  satisfying  relationship  with  another  individual 

or  with  a  group.  Lastly,  a  behavior  will  be  adopted  and  maintained 

when  it  is  perceived  as  a  social  fact.  In  this  case,  the  individual 

complies  with  the  behavior  because  it  is  accepted  as  social  knowledge 

which  facilitates  meaning  and  predictability  in  social  action.  It  Is  a 

social  convention  not  supported  through  any  direct  rewards.  These  four 

classes,  although  not  exhaustive,  represent  the  major  forces  that  affect 

institutionalization.  An  important  qualification  is  that  none  of  these 

forces  are  necessary  conditions  for  institutionalization.  A  single 

force  or  any  combination  of  forces  might  bear  on  any  institutionalized 

act.  Also,  it  might  be  expected  that  at  different  levels  of  institutionalization 

different  classes  of  forces  would  be  important.  For  example,  at  low  levels 

of  institutionalization,  instrumental  rewards  or  internalization  might 

be  necessary  to  maintain  the  behavior.  Highly  institutionalized  acts, 

on  the  other  hand,  may  be  accepted  and  maintained  simply  as  social  facts, 

that  is,  as  social  knowledge  passed  from  one  generation  to  another. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  these  motivational  forces  must 


b»  understood  Within  the  context  of  the  definition  of  an  institutionalized 
act.  That  is,  internalization  may  lead  to  persistence  of  individual 
behavior,  but  may  not  be  sufficient  to  cause  institutionalization 
given  the  definition  of  an  institutionalized  act  as  behavior  which 
persists  over  time,  is  performed  by  two  or  more  individuals,  and  exists 
as  a  social  fact.  Internalization  contributes  to  institutionalization 
when  multiple  individuals  find  the  behavior  congruent  with  their  value 
systems,  are  aware  that  others  perform  the  same  behavior,  and  consider 
the  behavior  appropriate  for  a  specific  group  or  social  organization. 

4.  Institutionalization  and  persistence.  One  defining  characteristic 
of  institutionalization  is  persistence  of  behavior  over  time.  Persistence 
in  the  context  of  planned  organizational  change  implies  recurrent  responses 
evoked  by  a  cue.  Persistence  is  not  an  all-or-nothing  phenomenon..  There 
are  clearly  degrees  of  persistence  which  can  be  identified  in  terms 
of  response  rates  over  time.  Persistence  can  be  described  as  the 
probability  of  evoking  an  act  given  a  particular  cue  and  the  functional 
form  of  that  response  rate  over  time.  Behavior  that  is  evoked  at  the 
same  rate  at  each  time  period  represents  persistence  in  a  steady  state. 

If  the  response  rate  were  to  decline  over  time,  we  would  say  that  the 
level  of  persistence  (and  of  institutionalization)  would  have  declined. 

There  is  no  a  priori  standard  by  which  to  determine  how  long  a 
behavior  must  last  before  it  is  institutionalized.  Instead,  an 
institutionalized  act  may  be  measured  in  terms  of  degree.  That  is, 
the  degree  to  which  a  behavior  persists  is  a  measure  of  the  degree 


of  institutionalization 


Another  issue  related  to  persistence  concerns  the  level  of 
specificity  between  a  cue  and  act.  It  could  be  argued  that  a  specific 
cue  should  evoke  a  specific  act.  Another  point  of  view  holds  that  a 
cue  will  evoke  a  common  class* of  acts.  Our  conceptualization  of 
persistence  assumes  the  latter  view.  That  is,  persistence  is  defined 
in  terms  of  the  probability  of  evoking  a  behavior  from  a  common  class 
of  responses  rather  than  the  probability  of  evoking  a  specific  response. 
This  position  permits  some  evolution  and  modifications  of  institutionalized 
acts  ~  there  is  a  zone  of  acceptable  responses.  The  concept  of  a  zone 
is  derived  from  the  notion  of  a  stimulus  generalization  gradient. 

To  illustrate  this  idea  in  one  recent  organizational  intervention 
(Goodman,  1979),  the  behavior  of  communicating  between  work  shifts 
was  introduced  to  improve  organizational  effectiveness.  Initially 
each  member  of  a  work  group  would  communicate  with  his  counterpart 
each  day  during  the  change  of  shifts.  A  year  into  this  intervention, 
the  workers  would  communicate  only  if  there  was  a  problem.  Two  years 
into  the  program  a  crew  representative  served  as  the  communicator. 

In  this  example,  the  specific  communication  behaviors  changed  but  the 
general  behavior  of  communicating  to  coordinate  interdependent  work 
activities  persisted. 

Related  Concepts 

The  definition  of  institutionalization  may  be  sharpened  by 
contrast  with  other  concepts.  A  selective  set  of  concepts  is 
enumerated  below  for  this  purpose. 
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Commitment.  Conmi tment  may  be  variously  defined.  For  convenience 
we  use  the  one  discussed  by  Salancik  (1977).  Commitment  is  the  binding 
of  the  individual  to  behavioral  acts.  The  acts  are  performed  in 
relation  to  beliefs,  attitudes,  organizations  and  other  social  objects. 

For  example,  one  might  hold  beliefs  about  the  necessity  to  conserve 
energy.  Commitment  in  this  context  would  refer  to  behavioral  acts 
such  as  buying  a  small  car,  reducing  fuel  usage,  shutting  off  lights, 
etc.  These  acts  bind  the  individual  to  the  social  object  of  energy 
conservation.  The  degree  of  commitment  is  a  function  of  the  explicitness 
or  deniability  of  the  act,  the  revocability  of  the  act,  whether  the  act 
was  adopted  by  personal  choice  or  external  constraints,  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  act  is  known  by  others  (Salancik,  1977). 

Conmitment  and  institutionalization  are  similar  in  that  they  both 
focus  on  behavior.  Both  concepts  also  relate  to  resistance  to  change. 

Once  there  is  high  conmitment  to  a  particular  act  or  an  act  becomes 
institutionalized,  the  likelihood  of  changing  that  act  diminishes. 

The  two  concepts  differ  in  that  commitment  refers  to  a  psychological 
process  while  institutionalization  refers  to  the  constructions  of 
social  facts.  A  single  individual  can  make  a  conmitment;  institutionalization, 
on  the  other  hand,  requires  the  behavior  of  two  or  more  individuals. 
Institutionalization  also  implies  transmission  of  acts  across  generations 
of  group  members;  this  is  not  true  in  the  case  of  conmitment.  An 
institutionalized  act  also  persists  over  time;  commitment  to  an  act 
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occurs  at  one  point  in  time.  It  may  lead  to  persistence,  but  it  is 
not  defined  by  persistence.  Commitment  can  precede  institutionalization, 
but  it  should  not  be  considered  a  necessary  condition. 

Group  Conformity.  Group  conformity  is  the  yielding  of  individual 
behavior  to  group  forces.  That  is,  uniformity  in  behavior  can  be 
evoked  through  information  provided  by  or  through  compliance  to  group 
pressures.  Conformity  in  this  definition  requires  that  there  is  some 
conflict  between  the  individual  and  group  positions.  The  more  the 
individual  yields  to  the  group  position,  the  greater  the  conformity. 

The  Asch  (1956)  and  Crutchfield  (1955)  experiments  are  classic  tests 
of  conformity. 

Conformity  parallels  institutionalization  in  that  both  concepts 
treat  the  uniformity  of  behavior  and  both  assume  that  behavior  is 
embedded  in  a  social  context.  Conformity,  however,  generally  develops 
from  group  pressure  —  a  direct  negative  sanction.  While  there  are 
a  number  of  different  forces  (e.g. ,  internalization)  that  might 
facilitate  institutionalization,  direct  social  control  is  only  one  of 
these  forces.  A  second  difference  is  that  institutionalization  refers 
to  persistence  in  behavior  by  multiple  others.  The  definition  of 
conformity  is  not  based  on  any  notion  of  persistence. 

Norms.  Norms  are  pre-  or  proscriptions  about  behavior.  They  are 
statements  about  ranges  of  behaviors  an  individual  should  or  should  not 
perform  (Blake  and  Davis,  1964).  There  are  many  similarities  between 
norms  and  institutionalized  acts.  Both  are  social  facts  which  exist 
independently  of  any  individual.  Also,  both  include  statements  about 
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appropriate  or  required  behavior  that  are  commonly  held  by  others  and 
supported  by  some  social  context  (Jackson,  1966).  In  one  sense,  norms 
can  be  thought  of  as  the  product  of  the  institutionalization  process. 

The  major  difference  between  these  two  concepts  is  one  of  emphasis. 

Much  of  the  literature  on  norms  focuses  on  the  structural  characteristics 
of  these  concepts.  The  concern  here  is  with  how  new  forms  of  behavior  are 
developed  and  maintained  over  time. 

Diffusion.  Diffusion  refers  to  the  extension  and  adoption  of  a 
new  work  behavior  in  a  social  system  (cf.  Rogers  and  Shoemaker,  1971). 

That  is,  it  concerns  the  spread  of  innovation  from  one  setting  to  another. 
In  planned  organizational  change,  diffusion  refers  to  the  spread  of  the 
change  effort  from  one  target  area  to  another  (cf.  Zaltman,  1973). 
Institutionalization  and  diffusion  are  different  but  interdependent 
concepts.  Diffusion  includes  the  concept  of  institutionalization. 
Diffusion  cannot  occur  completely  without  institutionalization.  That 
is,  innovation  must  not  only  be  adopted  in  a  new  social  setting;  it 
also  must  persist.  Institutionalization  can  occur  without  diffusion. 
Again,  the  two  concepts  differ  in  emphasis.  The  literature  on  diffusion 
focuses  primarily  on  whether  the  innovation  will  be  adopted  in  a  new 
social  setting;  the  theory  of  institutionalization  concerns  whether 
the  behavior  will  persist. 
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Phases  of  Institutionalization 

This  section  examines  the  two-phase  model  of  institutionalization. 

We  begin  with  the  individual  phase  and  then  move  to  the  structural 
phase.  To  facilitate  this  analysis,  we  assume  that  a  new  form  of 
behavior  has  not  been  introduced.  There  is  no  structure  or  social 
reality  relative  to  this  behavior.  Although  the  focus  here  is  on 
an  organization  or  subsystem,  no  assumptions  are  made  about  the 
existence  of  well-defined  groups  that  may  be  transmitting  social  facts 
pertinent  to  the  new  focal  behavior.  That  is,  we  start  by  asking  how 
a  new  form  of  behavior  becomes  institutionalized  rather  than  how  an 
existing  institutionalized  act  gets  transmitted  across  generations. 

This  position  is  important  because  it  permits  the  analysis  to  start 
at  the  individual  level. 

Phase  One  --  Individual  Level  of  Analysis 

The  analysis  begins  as  a  new  behavior  is  introduced  into  an 
organizational  setting.  First,  we  consider  whether  an  individual 
decides  to  adopt  and  to  continue  the  new  behavior.  Following  this,  we  examine 
the  effect  of  multiple  individuals  adopting  and  continuing  the  new 
behavior.  As  multiple  individuals  become  aware  of  each  other  performing 
the  new  behavior,  the  analysis  must  shift  to  phase  two. 

Decision  to  adopt.  The  decision  to  adopt  concerns  the  initial 
adoption  of  the  new  behavior.  We  can  understand  this  decision  by 
reference  to  some  of  the  concepts  in  expectancy  theory  (cf.  Mitchell, 


1974).  Here  we  are  using  this  theory  as  a  way  to  think  through  the 
choice  process  rather  than  embracing  the  formal  assumptions  of  that 
model. 

The  decision  to  adopt  is  related  to  the  following  factors. 

1.  The  perceived  ability  of  the  target  person  to  perform  the  new 
form  of  work  behavior.  The  issue  is  whether  the  individual  perceives 
that  he  or  she  is  capable  of  performing  the  behavior  in  question.  In 

a  study  of  a  Scanlon  plan  installation,  Goodman  and  Moore  (1976)  reported 
that  individuals  who  felt  capable  of  making  suggestions,  a  key  behavior 
in  that  plan,  did  so;  others,  because  of  their  perceptions  of  their  own 
ability  or  of  their  work,  reported  that  they  could  not  make  suggestions 
and  did  not.  This  belief  then  forms  from  the  interaction  among  the 
proposed  behaviors,  perceptions  of  self,  and  the  work  environment. 

2.  The  perceived  relationship  between  the  new  behavior  and 
resultant  outcomes.  In  order  for  an  individual  to  adopt  a  new  behavior, 
there  must  be  some  prior  belief  that  the  behavior  will  be  rewarding. 

If  the  target  population  for  change  does  not  perceive  rewards  flowing 
from  the  behaviors,  it  is  unlikely  the  behavior  will  be  adopted 
(Goodman,  1979) . 

3.  The  valence  of  the  outcomes.  A  critical  factor  in  the 
adoption  decision,  valence,  refers  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  outcomes. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  individual  makes  a  comparison  between  the  new 
work  behavior  and  some  alternative  behavior.  The  choice  should  reflect 
the  alternative  with  the  highest  expected  value  (or  valence).  This 
choice  is  made  within  the  context  of  limited  rationality  (March  and 
Simon,  1958).  That  is,  the  individual  approaches  the  adoption  decision 


as  a  limited  sequential  processor  of  information.  The  level  of 
awareness  of  outcomes  is  incomplete  and  varies  among  individuals. 

Also,  the  mechanisms  to  weigh  and  combine  outcomes  are  at  best 
crude  approximations  of  the  theoretical  mechanisms  for  determining 
expected  value. 

The  level  of  valence  of  any  outcome  is  a  function  of  the  individual's 
needs  and  the  amount  of  available  outcomes.  The  types  of  outcomes 
(rewards  or  punishments)  utilized  in  the  adoption  decision  are  another 
issue.  Extrinsic  rewards,  those  mediated  through  some  external  source, 
are  probably  the  dominant  type  of  reward  in  the  adoption  decision.  Pay, 
recognition,  and  approval  can  all  affect  the  decision  to  adopt  a  new  work 
behavior.  Intrinsic  rewards,  those  mediated  internally,  may  be  used, 
but  their  effect  is  probably  weaker  in  the  adoption  decision  than  in 
the  continuation  decision.  The  adoption  decision  is  made  on  the 
expectation  of  rewards,  not  on  the  experience  of  rewards.  It  is 
probably  easier  to  assign  a  valence  to  an  expected  amount  of  money 
than  to  an  expected  feeling  of  accomplishment.  A  third  type  of  reward 
is  identification.  In  this  case,  the  individual  adopts  a  behavior 
in  order  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  relationship  with  the  person(s) 
requesting  that  behavior  (Kelman,  1958).  The  outcomes  do  not  follow 
from  the  behavior  but  rather  from  the  relationship  between  the  target 
person  and  the  individual(s)  requesting  the  change. 

We  have  identified  different  types  of  outcomes  for  two  reasons. 

First,  the  adoption  decision  and  the  continuation  decision  probably 
incorporate  different  types  of  rewards.  Another  reason  for 
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identifying  the  type  of  reward  is  that  the  reward  utilized  in  the 
adoption  decision  might  affect  the  continuation  decision.  Different 
types  of  rewards  are  evoked  by  different  cues.  For  example,  if  the 
decision  to  adopt  is  based  primarily  on  identification,  then  the 
availability  of  the  source  of  identification  should  affect  the 
decision  to  continue.  Absence  of  the  identification  stimulus  or  cue 
should  decrease  the  probability  of  continuation. 

Two  processes  are  important  in  the  decision  to  adopt  —  acquisition 
and  conmitment.  Prior  to  the  actual  decision  to  adopt  the  individual 
forms  beliefs  about  the  nature  of  that  behavior  and  the  reward  contingencies 
associated  with  that  behavior.  The  acquisition  process  concerns  the 
acquisition  of  these  beliefs.  In  the  context  of  planned  organizational 
change,  the  individual  may  adopt  beliefs  about  new  behaviors  because 
of  communications  from  a  change  agent  or  relevant  other  and/or  because 
the  individual  has  performed  similar  behaviors  in  the  past  and  generalizes 
his  beliefs  about  that  behavior  to  the  newly  introduced  behavior.  The 
credibility,  trustworthiness,  etc.,  of  the  communicator  and  the  similarity 
of  the  new  work  behavior  to  past  behaviors  determines  the  contents  of 
the  beliefs  about  the  behavior  and  its  reward  contingencies  (cf.  Oskamp, 
1977).  The  nature  of  the  beliefs,  then,  affects  the  adoption  decision 
which,  in  turn,  can  bear  on  the  level  of  institutionalization  (Goodman 
and  Moore,  1970). 

There  are  other  contextual  factors  which  bear  on  the  adoption 
decisipn,  for  example,  the  number  of  learning  sources.  The  greater 
the  number  of  sources  for  learning  about  behavior -reward  contingencies 
relevant  to  the  new  work  behavior,  the  higher  the  social  validity  of 
the  behavior.  While  we  cannot  predict  the  direction  of  the  adoption 
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choice,  we  can  expect  the  behavior  to  be  more  stable  the  higher  the 
social  validity.  A  related  hypothesis  concerns  the  level  of  congruence 
among  the  learning  sources.  The  greater  the  level  of  congruence 
the  more  likely  it  is  that  the  new  work  behavior  will  be  adopted.  In 
the  case  of  the  identification  process,  the  greater  the  number  of 
congruent  influences  with  whom  the  target  person  identifies,  the  more 
likely  is  the  adoption  of  the  behavior.  The  greater  the  incongruity 
of  sender  expectations,  the  less  likely  it  is  that  the  new  work 
behavior  will  be  adopted. 

The  commitment  process  shapes  the  decision  to  adopt  and  can  affect 
the  level  of  institutionalization  of  the  new  behavior.  Schein  (1969) 
has  suggested  that  the  context  for  this  decision  is  important  in 
understanding  the  outcomes  of  change.  He  argues  that  the  amount  of 
freedom  or  control  the  individual  has  over  the  adoption  decision  affects 
the  character  of  the  institutionalization.  At  one  extreme,  the  target 
person  is  captive  and  does  not  voluntarily  accept  the  target  role. 

The  source  of  the  change  agent's  power  is  position  rather  than  expertise. 
At  the  other  extreme,  the  target  person  volunteers  into  the  change 
project,  is  free  to  terminate  this  relationship,  and  defers  to  the 
change  agent  as  a  function  of  expertise.  This  continuum  for  adoption 
may  be  useful  in  understanding  the  continuation  decision.  The  hypothesis 
is  that  adoption  decisions  originating  from  the  "control”  end  of  the 
continuum  would  be  unstable  and  highly  contingent  on  the  presence  of 
the  controller,  while  decisions  originating  at  the  "freedom"  end  of 
the  continuum  would  probably  enhance  commitment  to  the  new  behavior 
and  increase  the  probability  of  continuation  of  that  behavior. 
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Decision  to  Continue 

The  persistence  of  a  new  behavior  in  the  individual  phase  occurs 
for  two  reasons.  First,  a  reevaluation  of  the  adopted  behavior  is 
not  cued.  Second,  if  a  reevaluation  of  the  adopted  behavior  is  cued, 
then  the  attractiveness  of  the  selected  behavior  will  determine  whether 
the  behavior  will  be  continued. 

Factors  not  evoking  the  decision  to  continue.  The  decision  to 
continue  will  not  be  evoked,  and  hence  behavior  will  persist,  under 
the  following  conditions. 

1.  There  is  a  congruence  between  the  expected  outcomes 
and  the  actual  outcomes.  The  decision  to  adopt  was  based  on  expectations 
of  certain  outcomes.  If  those  expectations  are  realised,  then  the 
adopted  behavior  might  be  expected  to  continue. 

The  types  and  schedule  of  extrinsic  rewards  will  determine  whether 
the  decision  to  continue  will  be  evoked.  If  the  mediator  of  those 
rewards  is  visible  over  time  to  the  target  person,  and  if  rewards  are 
distributed  in  some  predictable  manner  that  is  congruent  with  expectations, 
then  the  behavior  should  continue  without  any  conscious  reevaluation. 

What  is  critical  here  is-  whether  the  extrinsic  rewards  flow  in  some 
predictable  manner.  It  may  be  that  over  time  there  is  a  discrepancy 
between  the  level  of  rewards  expected  prior  to  the  adoption  decision 
and  the  actual  level  of  rewards.  But,  if  the  discrepancy  grows  slowly 
and  the  allocation  of  rewards  remains  fairly  predictable  and  is  perceived 
aa  equitable,  then  the  behavior  may  persist  anyway.  The  expectation 
level  is  dynamic  and  should  adjust. 

Identification  (Kelman,  1958)  is  another  force  that  can  sustain 
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behavior.  As  long  as  the  target  person  derives  satisfaction  from 

his  relationship  with  the  sender  of  change,  then  the  new  work  behavior 

« 

should  persist.  That  is,  if  the  experienced  satisfaction  is  congruent 
with  the  expected  satisfaction,  then  the  decision  to  continue  will  not 
be  evoked.  The  identification  process  can  last  beyond  the  decision 
to  adopt. 

Internalization  (Kelman,  1958)  can  also  affect  the  institutionalization  of 
the  new  behavior.  In  this  case,  the  individual  incorporates  the  new 
behavior  into  his  value  system.  The  new  behavior  is  performed  not  as 
a  means  but  as  an  end.  Where  positive  outcomes  of  performing  the 
behavior  are  internally  mediated  (intrinsic),  the  behavior  should 
persist  without  any  conscious  reevaluation.  The  actual  outcomes  are 
consistent  with  the  individual's  value  system. 

2.  The  level  of  commitment  can  lead  to  persistence.  As  shown 
above,  the  level  of  commitment  is  increased  when  the  adopted  behavior 
is  (1)  selected  freely  (versus  coercively),  (2)  explicit  (i.e.,  not 
easily  deniable),  and  (3)  publicly  known  (Salancik,  1977).  Given  a 
high  level  of  conmitment,  some  stability  of  the  selected  behavior 
might  be  expected  because  of  the  resistance  to  change  that  behavior. 

The  first  part  of  this  examination  of  the  decision  to  continue 
points  out  that  there  are  forces  which  will  preclude  the  reevaluation 
of  the  adoption  decision.  As  long  as  these  forces  prevail  which 
create  congruency  between  actual  outcomes  and  expectations,  the 
adopted  behavior  will  persist.  We  argue  that,  in  this  environment, 
there  is  no  conscious  reevaluaticn  of  the  adoption  decision.  It  is 
even  possible  that  the  individual  will  persist  in  performing  the  new 
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behavior  although  the  original  rationale  for  performing  the  behavior 
no  longer  exists.  This  may  occur  for  the  following  reasons.  Individuals 
as  information  processers  can  attend  to  only  a  limited  array  of  cues. 

The  decision  to  adopt  generates  a  commitment  which  further  limits  the 
range  of  cues  the  individual  attends.  Changes  may  have  occurred  in 
the  cost-benefit  ratio,  but  the  individual  still  persists  in  performing 
the  adopted  behavior. 

Factors  evoking  the  decision  to  continue.  The  decision  to  continue 
can  be  analyzed  in  terms  of  two  processes.  First,  there  are 
cues  that  cause  the  individual  to  reevaluate  the  adoption  decision. 
Second,  faced  with  the  evaluation,  the  individual  organizes  a  set  of 
information,  evaluates,  and  then  decides  whether  to  continue  the  behavior. 

There  is  no  literature  that  identifies  directly  those  factors 
which  cue  reassessments  of  ongoing  behavior,  although  it  would  be 
relatively  simple  to  list  the  potential  candidates.  Instead  of 
generating  such  a  list,  we  identify  some  broad  classes  of  cueing 
factors  that  serve  to  illustrate  the  process;  these  are  inconsistency 
and  new  alternatives. 

1.  Inconsistency.  When  adoptee^  behavior  was  expected  to  result 
in  some  set  of  valued  outcomes.  Following  actual  performance  of  the 
behavior,  however,  information  may  arise  to  suggest  that  one  or  more 
of  the  Initial  expectations  was  incorrect,  or  that  the  outcomes  were 
differentially  valued  from  expectations.  This  inconsistency  between 
prior  expectations  and  the  resulting  information  will  increase  the 
likelihood  of  revoking  the  decision  to  continue. 


2.  New  alternatives.  One  correlate  of  introducing  planned 
change  programs  in  organizations  may  be  the  tacit  encouragement  to  * 
incumbents  to  experiment  with  new  behaviors  and  seek  "better"  modes 
of  performance.  Hence,  alternatives  to  the  adopted  behavior  may 
be  generated  and  evoke  the  decision  to  continue. 

The  decision  Co  continue  may  be  cued  repeatedly  following  adoption; 
hence,  overt  persistence  of  a  behavior  may  actually  result  from  a 
number  of  serial  reassessments  of  the  behavior.  The  effectiveness  of 
any  particular  factor  in  cueing  a  decision  to  continue  depends  on  the 
future  rewards  that  the  individual  perceives  will  accrue.  For  example, 
information  about  the  nonaccrual  of  a  valued  outcome  (i.e.,  a  contradiction) 
is  more  likely  to  trigger  a  reevaluation  than  is  information  about  a 
neutral  outcome.  The  same  argument  could  be  made  for  unexpected  outcomes 
and  new  alternatives. 

Once  the  decision  is  evoked,  the  process  of  deciding  anew  whether 
to  continue  the  behavior  is  similar  to  the  decision  to  adopt.  The 
individual  remembers  or  forms  beliefs  about  his  capacity  for  performing 
a  behavior,  the  connection  between  the  behavior  and  its  rewards  or 
punishments,  and  the  valence  of  rewards  and  punishments.  The  question 
is  whether  the  adopted  behavior  will  dominate  some  identified  alternative. 
Again,  our  view  is  of  a  decision  maker  with  limited  rationality  (March 
and  Simon,  1958).  We  do  not  see  the  decision  maker  engaged  in  elaborate 
search  routines  for  alternative  behavior  or  elaborate  evaluations  of 
alternative  outcomes.  Indeed,  the  availability  of  information,  enhanced 
by  the  saliency  or  recency  of  an  event,  may  affect  whether  the  new  work 


behavior  will  continue 
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While  the  process  of  deciding  is  the  same,  the  content  of  the 
beliefs  differs  between  the  adoption  and  continuation  decisions.  In 
the  interval  between  adoption  and  evocation  of  the  decision  to  continue, 
the  individual  has  had  the  opportunity  to  reformulate  the  critical 
beliefs  through  feedback,  direct  reinforcement,  and  observation  of 
others'  behaviors.  For  example,  observing  that  others  continue  that 
behavior,  even  in  the  light  of  personally  discrepant  outcomes,  may 
facilitate  institutionalization.  These  three  learning  mechanisms 
are  probably  more  powerful  shapers  of  behavior  than  the  processes  of 
comnunication  and  generalizing  from  past  experience,  which  underlie 
the  formation  of  the  beliefs  in  the  decision  to  adopt  (Goodman  and 
Moore,  1976).  The  differences  in  the  learning  processes  for  the  two 
decisions  may  mean  that  the  character  of  the  beliefs  is  more  explicit 
in  the  decision  to  continue  than  in  the  decision  to  adopt.  The  less 
ambiguity,  the  easier  it  is  to  process  the  beliefs.  Easier  processing 
may  lead  to  greater  convergence  of  and  predictability  between  beliefs 
and  behavior. 

Phase  Two  —  Structural  Level 

The  conceptualization  of  institutionalization  has  focused  on  the 
decision  to  adopt  and  the  decision  to  continue.  We  view  these  two 
decisions,  at  the  individual  level  of  analysis,  as  critical  determinants 
of  the  nature  of  the  institutionalized  act.  We  now  turn  our  attention 
to  the  structural  level,  where  an  institutionalized  act  is  performed 
by  multiple  others,  exists  as  a  social  fact  and  persists  over  time. 

This  section  charts  a  transition  between  the  individual  and 
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structural  levels.  Whereas  the  focus  has  been  on  the  individual  as 

% 

decision  maker,  it  is  clear  that  decisions  to  adopt  or  to  continue 
occur  in  the  context  of  groups  and  organizations.  As  we  turn  our 
attention  to  others  and  their  role  in  the  adoption  and  persistence 
of  new  forms  of  behavior,  we  can  build  the  bridge  between  the  individual 
and  structural  level.  For  institutionalization  to  take  place,  the 
behavior  must  be  part  of  the  social  structure. 

Three  conditions  are  important  in  the  transition  from  individual 
behavior  to  institutionalization  at  the  structural  level.  First, 
individuals  must  perceive  relevant  others,  given  some  common  stimulus, 
performing  the  new  behavior.  Relevant  others  would  be  the  members  of 
some  defined  social  organization.  Second,  there  must  be  a  common  belief 
that  it  is  appropriate  for  members  of  this  social  organization  to  perform 
that  behavior.  The  concept  of  "appropriateness"  evolves  from  the  social 
organization,  not  from  the  valence  of  the  behavior  for  the  individual. 
Third,  there  must  be  common  belief  that  the  social  organization  will 
sanction  performance  of  the  new  behavior  (Katz  and  Kahn,  1978). 

The  above  conditions  describe  the  transition  between  the  two 
phases  in  the  model  —  the  individual  and  the  structural.  In  the 
following  section  we  will  examine  three  factors  which  affect  these 
conditions.  These  factors  are  the  physical  setting,  the  social 
organization's  norms  and  goals,  and  the  cohesiveness  of  the  social 
organization. 

1.  Physical  setting.  The  character  of  the  physical  setting 
affects  the  level  of  interaction.  A  physical  setting  which  constrains 
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interaction  will  limit  the  visibility  of  others'  behavior  .  In  this 
case,  the  individual  will  not  be  able  to  learn  about  relevant  others' 
behaviors  —  one  of  the  conditions  for  institutionalization.  In  the 
absence  of  knowledge  of  others'  behaviors,  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
individual  will  develop  beliefs  about  conditions  two  (appropriateness) 
and  three  (group  sanctions)  discussed  above.  A  physical  setting  which 
facilitates  visibility  of  others'  behaviors  creates  a  necessary  condition 
for  the  development  of  beliefs  about  appropriateness  and  group  sanctions. 

A  corollary  of  the  influence  of  the  physical  setting  is  the  nature 
of  the  communication  system.  Since  the  critical  variable  is  communication 
among  individuals,  the  nature  of  the  communication  system  may  compensate 
for  the  character  of  the  physical  setting  in  creating  awareness  of 
others'  behaviors. 

2.  Social  organization  norms  and  goals.  The  relationship  between 
the  new  form  of  behavior  and  the  norms  and  goals  of  the  social  organization 
affects  whether  the  new  behavior  will  be  perceived  as  "appropriate"  by 
group  members.  Previously,  we  treated  new  work  behavior  in  a  descriptive 
mannei  Here  we  examine  how  a  normative  label  is  attached  to  the  behavior. 

Social  organizations  are  also  collections  of  norms.  Norms  define 
appropriate  behaviors  for  group  members.  They  identify  behaviors  which 
are  functional  for  organizational  goals,  and  they  provide  predictability 
for  social  interactions.  The  degree  of  congruence  between  the  new  work 
behavior  and  existing  norms  affects  whether  the  new  behavior  will  be 
perceived  as  appropriate. .  The  process  by  which  this  occurs  is  hypothesized 
as  follows.  A  norm  for  appropriate  behavior  exists  in  the  organization. 
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New  work  behavior  is  introduced  which  is  similar  to  and  congruent  , 
with  the  existing  norms.  Following  a  similarity  gradient,  group 
members  generalize  the  appropriateness  "label"  to  the  new  behavior 
(Breer  and  Locke,  1965). 

The  perception  of  behavior  as  appropriate  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  example.  Assume  there  is  a  work  group  that  embraces  norms 
about  intragroup  cooperation.  Assume  that  this  group  has  little 
interaction  with  other  groups.  A  planned  organizational  change  program 
is  introduced  to  bring  about  intergroup  cooperation.  Individuals  begin 
some  form  of  intergroup  cooperation  and  become  aware  that  relevant 
others  are  engaged  in  this  behavior.  The  hypothesis  is  that,  to  the 
extent  that  intergroup  cooperation  facilitates  the  group's  goals,  it 
is  more  likely  the  group  will  deem  this  behavior  as  appropriate  for 
its  members.  Similarly,  the  greater  the  perceived  congruence  between 
inter-  and  intragroup  cooperation,  the  more  likely  intergrou$»  cooperation 
will  be  considered  appropriate  group  behavior. 

3.  The  cohesiveness  of  the  social  organization.  A  highly  cohesive 
group  is  one  which  is  very  attractive  for  its  members.  In  such  groups 
individuals  identify  strongly  with  the  group  and  are  willing  (by  the 
process  of  identification)  to  perform  behaviors  to  maintain  that 
satisfactory  relationship.  Similarly,  groups  that  are  highly  cohesive 
have  the  resources  and  mechanisms  to  enforce  compliance  with  group 
norms.  Groups  low  in  cohesiveness,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  have 
effective  sanctioning  devices.  The  degree  of  cohesiveness  contributes 
then  to  the  third  condition  for  institutionalization  —  the  belief  that 
sanctions  (positive  or  negative)  will  follow  performance  (or  nonperformance). 
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Given  awareness  of  others'  performance,  the  belief  in  appropriateness, 
and  the  expectation  of  sanctions,  the  focal  behavior  becomes  part  of  the 
social  structure.  As  an  institutional  act  the  behavior  is  then  part  of 
social  reality,  independent  of  the  behavior  of  individuals. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  the  distinction  between  the 
individual  and  structural  level  is  arbitrary  —  made  primarily  to 
facilitate  presentation.  The  decisions  to  adopt  and  to  continue  occur 
in  a  social  context.  Either  before  or  after  the  decision  to  adopt,  the 
Individual  becomes  aware  of  others  performing  the  new  work  behavior. 

Over  time,  the  individual  (while  deciding  whether  to  continue)  learns 
whether  the  behavior  is  considered  appropriate  by  group  members  and 
what  sanctions  are  attached  to  the  new  behavior.  The  phases  described 
separately  above  are  in  reality  occurring  simultaneously. 

The  existence  of  an  institutionalized  act  does  not  guarantee  its 
persistence,  however.  Other  mechanisms  need  to  be  evoked  to  maintain 
the  institutionalized  act.  Transmission  refers  to  the  socialization 
process  by  which  institutionalized  acts  are  passed  on  from  old  to  new 
organizational  members.  Although  the  process  of  socialization  has  been 
widely  examined  (cf.  Schein,  1968),  there  is  little  information  about 
this  process  in  the  context  of  planned  organizational  change.  It  is 
not  within  the  scope  of  this  chapter  to  examine  the  merits  of  various 
socialization  processes.  The  point  is  that  some  transmission  process 
is  necessary  for  persistence.  Also,  the  degree  of  institutionalization 
will  determine  to  some  extent  the  type  and  character  of  the  transmission 
process.  If  behavior  is  highly  institutionalized,  the  necessity  for 
elaborate  or  extensive  transmission  may  not  be  as  great  when  the  behavior  is 
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not  widely  performed,  not  viewed  as  appropriate  by  all  members  in  the 
group,  and  not  effectively  sanctioned. 

The  second  mechanism  critical  for  persistence  is  the  reward 
allocation  process.  Compliance  as  a  basis  for  allocating  rewards  or 
punishments  and  identification  are  two  powerful  maintenance  processes. 

The  success  or  failure  of  these  mechanisms  will  be  affected  by  the 
degree  of  institutionalization.  Behavior  that  is  highly  institutionalized 
requires  little  maintenance.  Less  institutionalized  behavior  requires 
greater  application  of  compliance  or  identification  mechanisms. 

Factors  Affecting  Degree  of  Institutionalization 
of  Planned  Organizational  Change 
This  section  reviews  a  series  of  factors  that  affect  the 
institutionalization  of  planned  organizational  change.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  review  will  be  valuable  both  to  those  designing  organizational 
interventions  as  well  as  to  those  diagnosing  the  success  or  failure  of 
planned  organizational  interventions. 

Selected  empirical  studies,  mostly  field  investigations,  will  be 
reviewed.  We  draw  also  on  the  findings  of  a  few  pertinent  laboratory 
experiments  that  are  related  to  the  process  of  institutionalization. 

The  review  is  selective  in  the  following  ways.  First,  we  examine  only 
those  studies  related  to  the  problem  of  sustaining  change  over  time. 
Unfortunately,  many  of  the  documented  studies  of  planned  organizational 
change  have  only  a  short-term  focus  and  must,  therefore,  be  eliminated. 
Second,  there  are  studies  reporting  changes  over  time  (cf.  Kimberly 
and  Nielson,  1978)  but  offering  no  explanation  as  to  why  the  change 
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was  stable;  these  are  similarly  neglected. 

Case  studies  are  included  which  focus  on  the  issue  of 
institutionalization  in  sufficient  detail  to  provide  some  insights 
into  this  process.  Finally,  only  studies  published  in  the  major 
organizational  psychology,  sociology,  and  change  journals  are  reviewed. 

TWo  categories  of  factors  affecting  institutionalization  are 
discussed.  Factors  that  affect  the  decisions  and  mechanisms  described 
in  the  theoretical  section  are  examined  first.  These  include,  at  the 
individual  level,  factors  affecting  the  decision  to  adopt  and  to 
continue.  At  the  structural  level,  factors  such  as  transmission  are 
studied.  The  second  category  is  the  organizational  context  itself, 
both  internal  and  external.  The  enumeration  of  these  factors  is  limited 
to  the  data  sources  identified  above. 

Reward  Allocation  Systems 

1.  The  type  of  reward  seems  to  bear  on  the  degree  of  institutionalization. 
While  there  is  a  large  literature  on  rewards  and  reinforcement  schedules, 
there  are  few  empirical  studies  on  planned  organizational  change  that 
identify  the  relative  influence  of  different  types  of  rewards  (e.g. , 
intrinsic,  identification,  internalization).  Those  field  studies  that 
have  identified  institutionalized  behavior  generally  point  to  the 
existence  of  Internally  mediated  rewards.  Generally  the  greater  the 
autonomy,  control  and  responsibility  the  workers  experience  in  the 
new  work  organization,  the  greater  the  level  of  institutionalization 
(cf.  Walton,  1975).  Goodman  (1979)  reported  institutionalization  of  changes 
in  work  safety  practices  due  to  an  intervention  that  provided  workers 
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greater  authority  and  responsibility  in  decisions  regarding  safety. 

The  attractive  feature  of  internally  mediated  rewards  is  that  the 
rewards  are  built  into  the  performance  of  the  desired  behavior  and  are 
thus  highly  contingent  on  performance. 

Some  studies  have  reported  that  the  removal  of  negative  outcomes 
can  facilitate  the  institutionalization  of  new  work  behaviors.  An 
intervention  in  a  coal  mine  produced  structural  changes  that  minimized 
criticism  workers  might  experience  for  practicing  certain  safety 
procedures.  In  the  absence  of  these  sanctions,  the  new  safety  practices 
were  institutionalized  (Goodman,  1979). 

Combining  different  types  of  reward  systems  can  also  affect  the 
degree  of  institutionalization.  In  a  study  of  a  Scanlon  plan  (Moore 
and  Goodman,  1976),  which  has  remained  intact  over  a  four-year  period, 
several  types  of  rewards  were  in  operation.  The  company-wide  bonus 
was  paid  fairly  regularly.  Many  of  the  workers  strongly  identified 
with  the  plant  manager  who  supported  the  plan.  Also,  the  workers 
enjoyed  some  of  the  intrinsic  aspects  of  the  plan,  such  as  increased 
responsibility  for  guiding  plant  activities.  In  general,  the 
combination  of  different  rewards  might  be  expected  to  encourage 
persistence.  Two  well-publicized  interventions  (Walton,  1978;  Goodman, 
1979)  which  did  not  persist  were  characterized  by  a  parallel  emphasis 
on  intrinsic  factors  and  the  failure  to  develop  a  company-wide  bonus 
system.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  reliance  on  intrinsic 
factors  such  as  greater  responsibility  and  authority  may  not  be  sufficient 
incentive.  It  can  be  assumed  that  the  regular  payment  of  a  company  bonus 
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has  a  strong  Impact  on  workers'  perceptions  of  the  legitimacy  and 
viability  of  the  change  effort.  Perceptions  of  lower  levels  of 
legitimacy  and  viability  can  be  seen  to  contribute  to  the  failure 
to  institutionalize  in  these  two  experiments. 

There  are,  unfortunately,  no  studies  of  how  various  combinations 
of  rewards  affect  the  institutionalization  of  behavior.  This  is  a 
viable  direction  for  future  research. 

2.  Discrepancies  between  expected  and  actual  rewards  also  affect 
the  process  of  institutionalization.  The  theoretical  section  argued 
that  the  individual  is  faced  with  the  decision  to  adopt.  If  the  new 
form  of  work  behavior  is  adopted,  it  will  persist  until  a  discrepancy 
is  perceived  between  expected  and  actual  rewards.  This  discrepancy 
will  evoke  the  decision  to  continue.  If  rewards  fall  short  of 
expectations  over  time,  the  behavior  will  not  persist.  The  new 
behavior  will  lose  Its  legitimacy.  In  a  study  of  an  intervention  in 

a  bank,  Frank  and  Hackman  (1975)  report  that  some  of  the  expected 
rewards  (greater  variety  in  work)  never  materialized.  In  addition, 
some  jobs  were  already  enriched,  so  that  it  was  unlikely  that  any 
additional  rewards  were  possible.  In  this  case,  the  planned 
Interventions  (e.g, ,  autonomous  work  teams)  never  became  institutionalized. 

3.  Shifting  expectation  levels  also  affect  institutionalization. 

An  intervention  promises  certain  rewards.  These  rewards  influence  both 
the  decision  to  adopt  and  the  decision  to  continue.  In  practice,  the 
process  is  more  complex.  Let  us  assume  that  the  expectation  level  of 
rewards  is  higher  than  those  rewards  available  prior  to  the  intervention. 


Following  the  intervention,  the  actual  rewards  may  exceed  the  expected 
rewards.  Level  of  aspiration  theory  predicts  that  expectations  will 
be  even  higher  for  future  rewards  (Lewin,  1935).  At  some  point,  the 
expectations  for  the  rewards  may  outstrip  the  actual  level.  In  reviews 
of  several  experiments  with  new  work  organization,  Walton  (1975)  and 
others  (cf.  Goodman,  1979)  have  reported  initial  satisfaction  with  the 
new-found  rewards.  However,  over  time  the  level  of  enthusiasm,  and 
institutionalization,  is  seen  to  decline.  The  workers  may  be  experiencing 
a  discrepancy  between  expected  and  actual  rewards.  A  corollary  explanation 
may  be  understood  through  the  concept  of  adaptation  level.  Prior  to 
the  intervention  let  us  assume  the  adaptation  level  (Helson,  1964)  for 
a  given  reward  is  lower  than  the  expected  reward.  Initially  if  the 
expected  reward  (e.g.,  level  of  job  variety)  is  allocated,  it  should  be 
highly  valued.  Over  time,  however,  we  would  expect  the  adaptation  level 
for  variety  to  shift  upward.  The  consequence  should  be  that  the 
attractiveness  of  a  given  level  of  variety  should  decline.  This  in 
turn  migiit  lower  the  level  of  institutionalization. 

4.  A  related  problem  is  that  there  are  many  unanticipated 
consequences  of  organizational  interventions,  some  of  them  negative. 

In  a  review  of  work  organization  experiments,  Goodman  and  Lawler  (1977) 
note  recurrent  conflicts  that  were  unanticipated  by  the  organizational 
participants.  Many  of  these  interventions,  for  example,  created 
greater  role  conflict  for  first-line  supervisors  and  often  for  middle 
management.  These  unanticipated  problems  have  been  noted  by  others 
(cf.  Walton,  1975;  Frank  and  Hackman,  1975)  to  Increase  the  costs  of 
participation  and  to  work  against  persistence. 
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Sponsorship 

Withdrawal  of  sponsorship.  Most  programs  in  planned  organizational 
change  have  some  sponsor  in  the  management  hierarchy.  This  individual 
plays  an  important  role  in  legitimizing  the  project,  providing  a  flow 
of  rewards,  monitoring  and  controlling  the  new  behaviors,  and  providing 
support  in  times  of  crisis.  One  of  the  consistent  findings  from  this 
limited  literature  is  that  once  sponsorship  is  withdrawn  from  the 
project,  the  new  work  behaviors  decline.  The  institutionalized  act 
is  evoked  less  frequently  in  the  absence  of  the  sponsor  and  fewer 
members  perform  that  behavior. 

The  withdrawal  of  sponsorship  can  follow  from  common  organizational 
practices  rather  than  be  inherent  to  the  change  project.  For  example, 
Crockett  (1977)  reports  a  major  organizational  intervention  in  the 
State  Department  in  which  substantial  changes  were  observed  to  persist 
for  years.  However,  when  the  initiator  of  the  project,  a  political 
appointee,  left  office,  the  organization  reverted  to  its  traditional 
form.  The  new  administrator  was  not  sympathetic  to  the  values  and 
structure  of  the  change  program.  As  support  and  legitimization  for 
the  program  decreased,  the  degree  of  institutionalization  declined. 

A  similar  effect  was  reported  by  Walton  (197S)  when  the  sponsors  of 
the  famous  Topeka  experiment  left  the  organization.  In  some  cases, 
the  sponsor  left  temporarily  (Frank  and  Hackman,  1975);  in  other 
cases  (Walton,  1975;  Miller,  1975),  the  sponsors  focused  attention 
on  other  organizational  matters.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  persistence 
of  the  new  structures  declined. 
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A  study  by  Schefelen,  Lawler,  and  Hackman  (1971)  of  an  incentive  program 
reduce  absenteeism  provides  some  insights  into  one  class  of  reasons 
why  sponsorship  might  be  withdrawn.  In  this  project,  the  researchers 
introduced,  with  controlled  levels  of  participation,  a  group  incentive 
to  curb  absenteeism.  Over  the  years,  the  results  were  very  good  for 
the  high  participation  groups  that  designed  the  incentive  system 
(versus  those  for  some  control  groups  which  did  not  participate  in  the 
design  of  the  experimental  system).  Despite  years  of  lower  levels  of 
absenteeism  in  the  participation  groups,  management  cancelled  the 
Incentive  plan  in  some  of  these  groups.  Following  cancellation, 
absenteeism  increased.  The  researchers  argued  that  management's 
rejection  of  the  program,  even  in  light  of  favorable  results,  was 
due  to  its  lack  of  involvement  in  the  planning  of  the  program. 

Although  top  management  had  given  its  support,  those  middle  managers 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  incentive  plan  were  not 
involved  in  its  development.  The  concept  of  multiple  sponsorship 
emerges  from  this  study.  While  it  is  clear  that  withdrawal  of  top 
management  support  means  the  end  to  any  program,  this  study  would 
indicate  that  withdrawal  of  middle -management  sponsorship  and 
other  sponsors  can  also  effectively  end  institutionalization. 

The  nature  of  the  sponsorship  can  affect  the  degree  of 
institutionalization.  The  sponsor's  roles  include  legitimizing  the 
new  project,  providing  a  flow  of  rewards,  monitoring  or  controlling 
the  behaviors,  and/or  providing  support  in  times  of  crisis.  If  the 
primary  role  of  the  sponsor  is  monitoring  and  controlling  behavior, 
the  behavior  will  not  be  highly  institutionalized.  In  this  case. 
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if  the  sponsor  left  the  organization  or  focused  his  attention  elsewhere, 
the  degree  to  which  the  behavior  is  institutionalized  should  decline. 

By  the  same  token,  if  the  sponsor's  primary  role  is  to  legitimize  or 
support  the  new  work  behavior  in  times  of  crisis,  then  the  absence  of 
the  sponsor  should  also  not  affect  the  degree  of  institutionalization 
to  the  same  extent.  In  this  latter  case  the  sponsor  is  not  continuously 
maintaining  the  new  behavior. 

Transmission 

1.  New  organizational  members.  Socialization  is  one  of  the  major 
steps  in  institutionalization.  After  an  act  is  institutionalized,  it 
is  still  necessary  to  transmit  information  about  appropriate  behaviors 
to  new  members.  None  of  the  studies  under  review  treat  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  different  transmission  mechanisms.  The  major  finding 
is  the  absence  of  transmission  mechanisms.  Failure  to  transmit 
information  about  behavior  to  new  members  should  decrease  the  level 
of  institutionalization. 

Miller's  follow-up  study  (1975)  of  Rice's  (1953)  intervention  in 
an  Indian  textile  mill  found  that  the  groups  that  maintained  the  structure 
initiated  by  Rice  sixteen  years  previously  had  relatively  low  turnover. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  work  groups  with  greater  mobility  did  not 
exhibit  the  same  level  of  institutionalization.  The  problem,  of  course, 
is  not  simply  mobility,  but  rather  the  resultant  failure  to  develop 
specific  transmission  mechanisms  to  socialize  new  leaders  and  members. 
Walton  (1975)  and  Goodman  (1979)  report  similar  results.  Walton  noted 
that  new  members  were  not  informed  of  their  rights  and  obligations  in 
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the  new  work  system.  The  existence  of  unsocialized  members  weakens 
the  level  of  institutionalization  as  members  differ  in  their  perceptions 

m 

of  appropriate  member  behavior.  Several  laboratory  experiments  (cf. 

Jacobs  and  Campbell,  1961)  concerning  the  persistence  of  group  norms 
with  changing  group  membership,  report  similar  phenomena. 

While  the  necessity  seems  obvious,  it  is  Interesting  that 
effective  transmission  mechanisms  have  been  neglected  in  some  well- 
known  organizational  interventions.  One  reason  for  the  omission  is 
that  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  focus  on  the  "front-end"  of  an 
intervention  —  getting  it  started  --  rather  than  on  the  mechanisms 
to  keep  it  going. 

2.  New  organizational  roles.  Organizational  interventions  lead 
to  the  development  of  new  roles.  The  long-run  success  of  the  intervention 
depends  on  the  degree  to  which  occupants  of  those  roles  can  be  trained. 

Many  of  the  roles  are  complicated  and  require  a  sustained  socialization 
effort.  Transmission  involves  then  not  only  the  socialization  of  new 
members  but  also  the  training  of  old  members  to  insure  that  the 
appropriate  behavior  will  persist.  Mohrman,  Mohrman,  Cooke,  and  Duncan  (1977), 
in  a  study  of  survey  feedback  in  a  school  district,  reported  that  the 
training  was  not  extensive  enough  to  institutionalize  the  major  roles.  One 
consequence  was  that  many  of  the  schools  within  the  district  did  not 
continue  many  of  the  new  work  behaviors  after  the  project's  first 
year  of  operation.  Lacking  sufficient  personnel,  the  viability  of  the 
project  was  threatened.  Another  study  (Goodman,  1979)  describes  a 
major  training  program  in  the  first  year  of  the  intervention  which 
led  to  the  development  of  a  new  set  of  roles.  However,  in  the  second 


and  third  years  of  the  project,  there  were  fewer  systematic  training 
experiences.  The  failure  to  maintain  the  training  process  over  time 
in  order  to  renew  role  behaviors  contributed  to  some  degree  to  the 
decline  of  the  change  project. 

Group  Forces 

The  theoretical  section  argued  that  the  social  organization  or 
group  plays  an  important  role  in  the  institutionalization  process. 

As  individuals  become  more  aware  that  others  are  performing  the  same 
behaviors,  that  the  behaviors  are  considered  appropriate  by  the  group, 
and  that  the  behaviors  are  sanctioned  by  the  group,  the  new  behaviors 
are  more  likely  to  become  institutionalized. 

While  there  are  many  studies  of  the  development  of  groups  as 
norm-sending  bodies  and  on  group  cohesiveness  (cf.  Davis,  1969),  only 
a  few  of  the  studies  reviewed  here  address  the  issue  of  group  forces 
as  they  bear  on  institutionalization. 

The  level  of  interaction  among  members  of  the  target  group  seems 
to  determine  whether  the  group  will  play  a  major  role  in  the 
institutionalization  process.  The  more  meetings  among  target  group 
members,  the  greater  is  the  number  of  interactions  and  the  greater 
the  Identity  within  the  target  group  (Walton,  1975;  Goodman,  1979). 
Identification  serves  as  one  force  to  maintain  the  new  behavior. 

The  development  of  group  identification  also  permits  the  group  to 
be  a  dispenser  of  rewards  and  punishments. 

Minimizing  competition  within  the  target  ?roup  by  changing  the 
evaluation  system  from  an  individual  to  a  group  standard  (Lesieur,  1958; 
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Goodman,  1979)  is  another  way  to  strengthen  the  group  forces. 

Feedback 

Feedback  is  another  factor  affecting  the  degree  of  institutionalization. 
The  effectiveness  of  feedback  for  promoting  change  has  been  demonstrated 
by  various  studies  (cf.  Nadler,  1977)  of  the  survey  feedback  approach 
to  organizational  development.  These  studies  do  not,  however,  examine 
particular  behaviors  or  the  institutionalization  of  these  behaviors. 

1.  Feedback  and  the  institutionalization  of  behavior.  Although 
there  are  many  studies  of  the  effect  of  feedback  on  performance,  relatively 
few  have  examined  institutionalization  as  a  dependent  variable.  In  a 
laboratory  simulation,  Conlon  (1978)  found  feedback  concerning  individually 
valued  outcomes  (i.e.,  pay)  to  be  more  strongly  related  to  the  degree 

of  institutionalization  than  feedback  concerning  organizationally  valued 
outcomes  (i.e.,  quality). 

2.  Level  of  feedback  aggregation.  In  using  feedback  to  evoke 
changes,  the  appropriate  level  of  aggregation  for  the  feedback  is  an 
important  variable.  For  example,  if  an  intervention  requires  cooperative 
behavior  within  a  work  group,  is  feedback  about  the  performance  of 
specific  individuals  appropriate?  Berkowitz,  Levy  and  Harvey  (1957), 

in  a  study  of  task  group  behavior  in  a  military  setting,  found  that 
group  feedback  produced  greater  task-oriented  behavior  and  more  group 
pride  than  did  individualized  feedback.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  motivation  will  increase  persistence.  Although  no  data  are 
available,  we  hypothesize  that  the  amount  of  cooperation  required 
for  the  task  may  determine  what  is  appropriate  feedback.  For  increasing 
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persistence  on  highly  cooperative  tasks,  group  feedback  may  be 
effective,  while  for  divisible,  noncooperative  tasks,  individual 
feedback  may  be  more  appropriate. 

Commitment 

The  nature  of  the  commitment  process  in  the  adoption  decision 
can  increase  the  resistance  of  new  behavior  to  change.  Individuals 
are  more  likely  to  persist  at  behaviors  to  which  they  are  committed. 

Of  the  four  ways  cited  by  Salancik  (1977)  to  produce  commitment, 
volition  and  publicity  are  the  most  relevant  to  planned  change  contexts. 

1.  Volition  and  planned  change.  Volition  refers  to  the  degree 
to  which  an  individual  perceives  free  choice  in  making  a  decision. 

Free  choice  may  apply  to  one's  choice  to  participate  in  a  change 
program  (i.e.,  volunteering)  or  one's  ability  to  determine  the  context 
or  nature  of  new  behavior  (i.e.,  the  design  of  the  intervention).  When 
individuals  were  asked  to  volunteer  in  an  organizational  experiment, 
they  are  likely  to  exhibit  greater  commitment  than  when  a  program  is 
imposed.  The  act  of  volunteering  means  the  actor  has  made  a  free 
choice.  Similarly  the  voluntary  decision  not  to  participate  leads 
the  decision  maker  to  resist  adoption  of  the  new  work  behaviors 
(Goodman,  1979) . 

There  is  more  research  on  the  second  area  of  volition  — 
designing  the  nawure  of  a  work  change.  Scheflen  et  al . 

(1971)  state  that  participation  in  designing  new  work  behaviors 
induces  a  higher  level  of  commitment  among  participants  than  would 
accrue  without  participation.  Indeed,  some  studies  suggest  that 
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participatively  introduced  change  may  be  more  durable  than  others 
(cf.  Seashore  and  Bowers,  1978;  Scheflen  et  al.,  1971). 

To  the  extent  that  the  participants  feel  that  they  have  been  responsible 
for  the  selection  and  content  of  a  new  work  behavior,  we  would  expect 
greater  consnitment  and  persistence. 

2.  Publicity  and  planned  change.  Publicity  refers  to  the  extent 
to  which  others  know  about  the  performance  of  a  particular  act  (e.g. , 
decision  to  adopt).  The  greater  the  publicity,  the  greater  the 
coanitment.  In  the  Scheflen  et  al.  (1971)  study,  the  participants 
had  group  discussions  to  formulate  a  plan  for  reducing  absenteeism. 
Individuals  who  publicly  indicated  their  approval  of  the  plan  in 
these  discussions  became  comnitted  to  adopting  and  to  continuing  the 
new  behavior.  In  the  Rushton  mine  quality  of  work  study  (Goodman, 

1979),  some  behaviors  became  institutionalized  and  others  did  not. 

One  institutionalized  behavior,  communication  between  crews,  was 
characterized  by  high  visibility  (publicity).  The  adoption  of  this 
behavior  was  visible  to  individuals  both  internal  and  external  to 
a  work  crew.  The  noninstitutionalized  behavior,  job  exchange, 
occurred  underground  and- was  visible,  at  most,  only  to  the  work  crew. 

The  visibility  of  these  adopted  behaviors  may  have  affected  the  degree 
to  which  individuals  felt  bound  to  continue  the  behavior.  For  the 
communication  behavior,  it  would  be  more  difficult  for  individuals 
to  later  devalue  the  behavior  since  it  had  been  publicly  adopted. 

For  the  job  switching  behavior,  only  the  crew  could  know  about  prior 
adoption,  perhaps  making  devaluation  easier. 
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Diffusion 

Diffusion  refers  to  the  extension  and  adoption  of  new  forms  of 
work  behavior  in  a  social  system.  The  diffusion  process  can  play  a 
major  role  in  facilitating  institutionalization.  Most  change  efforts 
focus  on  specific  target  groups.  Often  the  target  is  a  specific  work 
group  or  a  plant.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  change  effort  would  include 
a  total  organization.  Given  the  narrower  focus  of  most  change  efforts, 
there  will  always  be  a  larger  formal  system  surrounding  the  target 
group.  Walton  (1975)  has  argued  that  the  special  treatment  given  to 
these  groups  creates  a  star  envy  phenomenon  which  generates  pressures 
to  destroy  the  change  effort.  Diffusion  serves  to  spread  the  new  form 
of  work  innovation  throughout  the  system  and  thus  to  counter  the 
invidious  comparisons  between  treatment  and  nontreatment  groups  and 
to  legitimate  the  new  work  innovation. 

Walton  (1975)  has  done  some  of  the  most  careful  analyses  of  ' 
diffusion  in  the  context  of  planned  organizational  change.  In  an 
examination  of  eight  work  restructuring  experiments,  the  effect  of 
diffusion  on  institutionalization  is  documented  —  failure  to  diffuse 
the  innovation  to  new  systems  weakens  the  level  of  institutionalization 
in  the  original  target  system.  In  the  Rushton  mining  experiment 
(Goodman,  1979) ,  new  forms  of  work  organization  were  introduced  into 
some  work  sections  but  not  others.  An  attempt  to  diffuse  the  work 
innovations  into  the  rest  of  the  mine  failed.  Over  time  new  forms 
of  work  organization  practices  in  the  original  experimental  sections 
began  to  decline  due  to  the  loss  of  legitimation  in  the  larger  system. 
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Internal  Contextual  Factors 

The  factors  discussed  thus  far  directly  affect  the  processes  of 
institutionalization.  Internal  factors  refer  to  the  organizational 
context  surrounding  the  change  effort. 

1.  The  congruence  of  new  foras  of  work  organization  with  existing 
organizational  structure  affects  the  level  of  institutionalization. 
Congruence,  or  consistency,  refers  to  the  fit  between  the  intervention 
structure  and  the  organization's  values  and  structure.  The  finding 
that  cuts  across  a  variety  of  studies  is  that  the  greater  the  consistency, 
the  higher  the  level  of  institutionalization. 

Seashore  and  Bowers  (1978)  explain  the  level  of  institutionalization 
by  the  congruence  between  the  organizational  change  and  the  values 
and  motives  of  the  individual  participant.  In  their  investigation, 
where  the  changes  were  more  congruent  with  the  values  and  motives  of 
the  employees,  a  high  level  of  institutionalization  resulted.  Mohrman 
et  al.  (1977)  found  in  a  study  of  a  school  system  that  the  change 
activities  persisted  in  those  schools  which  had  prior  experience  with 
these  activities  and  in  those  schools  where  the  intervention  structure 
was  congruent  with  the  existing  authority  system.  Similar  findings 
have  been  reported  in  the  relationship  between  experimental  plants 
and  corporate  headquarters.  Fadem  (1976)  suggests  the  greater  the 
discrepancy  between  the  experimental  settings  and  corporate  policies, 
the  less  likely  the  project  will  be  institutionalized. 

The  explanation  for  the  relationship  between  consistency  and 
institutionalization  is  the  following.  The  intervention  is  introduced 
in  the  target  group.  The  new  work  behavior  is  accepted;  the  issue  is 


not  one  of  resistance  to  change.  The  greater  the  discrepancy  between 
the  target  group  and  the  larger  organizational  context,  the  greater 
the  opportunity  for  tension.  The  tension  arises  because  the  norms 
in  the  target  system  diverge  and  hence  challenge  the  norms  in  the 
larger  system.  The  target  group  is  a  deviant  group.  Given  this 
situation,  we  would  expect  forces  to  be  generated  from  the  larger 
system  to  bring  the  target  group  back  into  line.  A  number  of  studies 
(cf.  Walton,  1975;  Goodman,  1979)  provide  some  support  for  this 
explanation. 

2.  Character  of  the  boundary  conditions.  Since  the  target 
group  organization  operates  in  a  larger  system,  there  is  a  need  to 
manage  the  boundary  relationship  between  both  groups.  The  issue 
here  is  not  one  of  consistency.  The  boundary  representative  of  the 
target  group  acts  as  a  buffer  against  pressures  from  other  organizational 
groups,  and  extracts  whatever  resources  it  can  obtain  from  the  larger  system. 
Alderfer  (1976)  has  hypothesized  that  the  openness  of  boundary 

conditions  are  curvilinearly  related  to  desirable  characteristics  of 
successful  change  programs.  Miller's  analysis  of  the  persistence 
of  change  in  Indian  textile  mills  argues  that  institutionalization  was 
facilitated  when  the  buffer  conditions  were  effectively  managed.  When 
the  boundary  representatives  were  not  able  to  buffer  external  pressures 
(l.e.,  demands  from  higher  authorities),  the  internal 
functioning  of  the  group,  and  hence  the  new  form  of  work  behavior, 
dissipated. 

3.  Intergroup  dependencies.  Planned  organizational  change  takes 

place  in  a  web  of  interdependencies.  The  character  of  these  interdependencies 


can  affect  the  level  of  Institutionalization.  Frank  and  Hackman  (1975) 


in  an  investigation  of  a  change  effort  in  a  bank,  noted  the  breakdown 
in  a  related  work  group  hindered  the  persistence  of  the  intervention 
in  the  target  population.  The  failure  of  a  data  processing  department 
to  produce  the  necessary  information  led  to  the  downfall  of  the 
Intervention  strategy.  Goodman  (1979)  reports  a  similar  finding. 
Although  many  of  the  new  forms  of  work  behavior  were  adopted  in  the 
mining  section,  lack  of  cooperation  from  other  work  areas  in  the  mine 
contributed  to  the  eventual  decline  of  this  intervention. 

External  Contextual  Factors 

These  factors  refer  to  events  outside  the  organization  that  affect 
the  institutionalization  process  within  the  organization.  The  focus 
Is  on  the  environment  as  it  affects  the  persistence  of  new  forms  of 
work  organization. 

1.  Nature  of  the  environment.  Miller  (1975)  found  differential 
degrees  of  institutionalization  in  different  weaving  groups  in  the 
Indian  textile  mill.  One  factor  explaining  these  differences  was  the 
nature  of  the  marketplace  for  the  different  groups.  Those  groups 
with  the  lowest  degree  of  institutionalization  operated  in  a  very 
competitive  market  where  the  level  of  quality  was  a  critical  factor 
in  affecting  sales.  This  demand  for  high  quality  led  to  a  great  deal 
of  pressure  on  the  work  group.  The  pressure  over  time  led  to  the 
replacement  of  the  new  forms  of  organization  with  more  traditional 
organizational  arrangements.  For  other  work  groups  the  market  for 
its  goods  was  less  competitive  and  the  company  held  a  more  secure 
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niche.  In  this  situation  the  new  forms  of  work  organization  initiated 
by  Rice  in  the  1950s  remained  in  place.  Walton  (1978)  also  documented 
the  importance  of  the  organization's  environment.  He  reported  that  as 
production  pressures  increased  in  the  Topeka  plant,  there  were  few 
group  meetings,  more  suboptimization  of  the  shift  level  (at  the  expense 
of  the  following  shift),  and  lower  levels  of  quality,  which  had  once 
been  a  source  of  pride.  Each  of  these  consequences  worked  against 
the  institutionalization  of  new  forms  of  work  organization.  For 
example,  fewer  meetings  leads  to  less  group  identification  which  is 
a  powerful  force  in  maintaining  institutionalized  behavior. 

2.  Union-management.  There  is  relatively  little  empirical  work 
on  the  effect  of  planned  organizational  change  on  unionization.  This 
is  unfortunate,  because  in  any  attempt  to  restructure  work  where  union 
members  are  the  target  population,  the  union  will  be  a  major  determinant 
of  the  success  of  that  change  effort. 

Kochan  and  Dyer  (1976)  developed  one  of  the  best  conceptual  frameworks 
to  understand  organizational  change  in  the  context  of  labor-management 
relations.  One  of  their  basic  arguments  is  that  the  company  and  management 
have  conflicting  goals  and  both  parties  use  power  to  achieve  their  goals. 
The  scene  is  one  of  conflict  rather  than  cooperation.  Most  planned 
organizational  interventions  are  built  on  cooperation.  There  is  an 
inherent  conflict  then  between  the  nature  of  labor-management  relationships 
and  the  assumptions  underlying  most  planned  organizational  interventions. 

From  the  modest  number  of  empirical  studies  on  planned  organizational 
change  in  a  union-management  context  (Lewicki  and  Alderfer,  1977;  Driscoll, 
1978;  Herman  and  Macy,  1977;  Goodman,  1979;  and  from  the  Kochan  and  Dyer 
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model)  we  can  identify  the  following  characteristics  of  labor- 
management  relations  that  bear  on  institutionalization. 

a.  If  both  parties  perceive  the  new  forms  of  work  organization 
as  facilitating  the  attainment  of  their  respective  goals,  the  level 
of  institutionalization  should  increase.  In  the  Rushton  mine  quality 
of  work  experiment,  the  union  participated  to  improve  safety  while 
management  was  more  interested  in  increasing  productivity.  As  long 
as  the  experimental  program  led  to  achievement  of  both  goals,  both 
parties  remained  committed  to  the  intervention  (Goodman,  1979). 

b.  The  greater  the  congruency  between  the  values  and  structure 
of  the  intervention  with  the  institutions  of  collective  bargaining, 
the  higher  the  level  of  institutionalization.  In  the  Rushton 
experiment,  the  payment  of  overtime  and  grievance  procedures  were 
different  from  the  provisions  in  the  collective  bargaining  agreement 
and  different  work  groups  operated  with  different  procedures.  This 
led  to  opposition  within  the  work  force  which  worked  against  the 
institutionalization  of  new  work  behaviors  (Goodman,  1979). 

c.  The  more  successfully  labor  and  management  work  out  traditional 
labor-management  issues,  the  more  likely  they  can  maintain  conmitments 
over  time  to  new  forms  of  work  organization.  At  issue  is  a  spillover 
effect  that  has  appeared  in  a  number  of  change  programs.  Here  failure 
to  solve  traditional  issues  such  as  grievances  spill  over  into 
relationships  which  require  joint  problem-solving  behavior.  Adversary 
behaviors  drive  out  cooperative  behaviors  and  new  forms  of  work  behavior 
decline  (Goodman,  1979).  The  separation  of  collective  bargaining 
relationships  and  the  planned  organizational  change  relationships 
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seem  necessary  Co  maintain  the  integrity  of  both  institutions. 

d.  Certain  planned  organizational  change  efforts  can  lead  to 
increased  conflict  within  the  union,  which  can  decrease  levels  of 
institutionalization.  A  number  of  current  labor  and  management  quality 
of  work  experiments  lead  to  increased  interaction  between  labor  and 
management  outside  the  traditional  collective  bargaining  procedure. 

These  interactions  are  sometimes  seen  as  management's  attempt  to 
coopt  union  officials.  This  leads  to  increased  tension  between 
union  leaders  and  members  which  can  lead  to  the  union's  withdrawal 
of  support  from  the  change  effort,  and  hence  the  decline  of  new  forms 
of  work  behavior.  Another  tension  may  arise  when  innovations  in 
the  target  organization  are  at  variance  with  the  values  and  policies 
of  the  international  union.  In  this  case  the  local  arrangements  may 
conflict  with  the  national  collective  bargaining  practices  which  would 
lead  the  international  to  work  against  the  newer  forms  of  work  organization 
and,  therefore,  the  viability  of  the  change  effort. 

Conclusion 

Organizational  change  is  a  central  concept  in  organizational 
theory.  Current  experiments  in  new  forms  of  work  organization  have 
emphasized  the  need  to  increase  our  understanding  of  oraganizational 
change  processes.  This  paper  has  elaborated  on  one  of  the  central 
concepts  in  organizational  change  —  institutionalization.  Although 
the  process  of  sustaining  change  over  time  is  an  obvious  ingredient 
of  any  organizational  change,  there  have  been  few  attempts  to 
conceptualize  institutionalization  or  to  empirically  examine  its 
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antecedents  or  processes.  The  goal  of  this  paper  was  to  develop  a 
conceptual  framework  of  institutionalization.  Basically  the  focus 
was  to  delineate  this  concept  in  order  to  increase  our  understanding 
of  change  processes.  No  formal  theory  has  been  developed.  Rather 
we  have  tried  to  specify  the  construct  space  of  institutionalization. 

The  level  of  specification  is  in  sufficient  detail  to  enhance  our 
understanding  of  institutionalization  and  to  pave  the  way  for  systematic 
empirical  studies  testing  hypotheses  derived  from  this  framework. 

Our  approach  was  to  define  institutionalization  as  an  act  and 
process  and  then  to  differentiate  it  from  other  concepts.  Most  of 
our  conceptualization  focused  on  the  two-phase  model  which  traces  the 
development  of  an  institutionalized  act  from  a  series  of  individual 
level  decisions  (i.e.,  to  adopt  and  to  continue)  to  its  existence  as 
part  of  social  structure.  A  careful  examination  of  this  phase  model 
provides  insights  into  those  factors  that  facilitate  or  inhibit  the 
persistence  of  new  forms  of  work  behavior.  Although  there  is  no 
systematic  literature  on  institutionalization  of  planned  organizational 
change ,  we  were  able  to  identify  a  set  of  factors  which  seems  to 
influence  the  level  of  institutionalization.  Some  of  the  factors,  such 
as  the  nature  of  reward  systems,  transmission  mechanisms,  and  group 
forces  affected  the  persistence  of  new  forms  of  work  behavior.  The 
organizational  context  surrounding  the  planned  organizational  intervention, 
as  well  aa  characteristics  of  the  organization's  environment  also 
contributed  to  the  Institutionalization  of  new  forms  of  work  behavior. 


Although  the  empirical  studies  were  not  formal  tests  of  institutionalization 
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the  critical  factors  identified  in  these  studies  were  congruent  with 
our  two-phase  model  of  institutionalization. 

One  objective  of  this  paper  is  to  call  for  a  change  of  focus  in 
the  organizational  change  literature.  Some  of  this  literature  is 
characterized  by  very  general  theorizing.  Others,  primarily  those 
Involved  in  the  practice  of  changing  organizations,  have  developed 
personal  testimonies  or  case  reports  of  interventions.  Currently 
cataloguing  intervention  techniques  or  advocating  certain  techniques 
over  others  is  comnon  practice  in  the  literature.  Unfortunately, 
none  of  these  approaches  is  going  to  increase  our  understanding  of 
organizational  change.  We  need  to  identify  the  critical  processes 
in  organizational  change  and  then  delineate  these  processes,  develop 
hypotheses  and  systematically  test  these  hypotheses.  Hopefully  our 
approach  to  institutionalization  may  begin  the  development  of  a 
better  understanding  of  organizational  change. 
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